LETTERS 


August 30, 1955 
President, 
U. S. Steel Corporation 
New York, New York 


Dear Mr. President: 


We have just been notified of a price 
increase on tin cans effective October 
first. This, no doubt, is due to the wage 
increase granted steel workers. 


We are violently opposed to price in- 
creases since we cannot pass them along, 
and if we could we would be opposed to 
price increases. Over twenty canners in 
this area have discontinued business 
since the war. Others are just hanging 
on—they just couldn’t pass on added 
costs. 


It may be argued that increased wages 
tend to increase purchasing power. We 
have yet to see this argument verified. 
Whenever wages are increased beyond 
the production factor, you just take it 
from one group and give it to another. 


Recent wage increases are definitely 
inflationary. Such increases give the 
wage earner a slightly improved advan- 
tage which is almost entirely dissipated 
when the cycle is completed. In the 
meantime, insurance policies, mortgages, 
bonds, farm prices, annuities, pensions, 
social security and many other assets 
lose their value. All government costs 
also have doubled because of wage boosts 
the past ten years. 


The automobile and steel industries 
have lead the way in granting inflation- 
ary wages. Had we held wage increases 
to the production factor our dollar would 
be worth a dollar instead of 50c. Aside 
from the inflation aspect it is downright 
dishonest to take money from one group 
an give it to another. 


When is this spiral going to stop? 
Sooner or later there has to be a show- 
down. Every “surrender” makes a sensi- 
ble and moral adjustment that much 
harjer. In the meantime you are play- 
ing into the hands of big business. You 
ha: let us down. 


\ e held the line in negotiating with 


_ Our union, so it can be done. 


\ 


\ hat is your defense? 
Yours very truly, 


MAMMOTH SPRING CANNING 
COMPANY 


J. P. Kraemer 
President 
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PRICES —Mr. Kraemer (opposite column) is just telling the 
& COSTS President of the steel company what is on just about 

every canner’s mind today. Only two weeks ago in 
the August 29 issue of this publication this column had some things 
to say about 1955 pricing. Mr. Kraemer like most of us is opposed 
to high pricing and the ridiculous spiraling that accompanies infla- 
tion. But events would seem to prove that it’s one thing to be right 
in principle and still another to be practical, though honest, in 
business. The canning industry has a proud record of holding down 
prices during the post World War II period of sharply mounting 
costs and prices for manufactured goods. It also has the question- 
able record of not showing reasonable profits. This, at a time when 
the country is enjoying its greatest era of prosperity, is incongruous. 


Surely it would seem more reasonable, in view of these known 
records, to add a modest profit once every effort had been made to 
hold costs to a minimum, and let the chips fall where they may. 
It might be better to risk a somewhat smaller acceptance of canned 
foods at higher prices than to risk almost certain bankruptcy with 
below cost selling. . 


Speaking of the risk due to higher prices, there seems to be a 
reasonable doubt that business might be lost, especially if the qual- 
ity is there. The other day we made our annual trek to the State 
Fair. Most of the kiddy rides were 30c, ice cream cones 25c, a small 
cone of french fried potatoes 30c, a hot dog 25c, and so on and on; 
and very definitely the quality was not there. Yet there were 78,000 
people in attendence on that on day, an all time record for a Labor 
Day. 


It’s hard indeed for us old fashioned folks who have known 
more reasonable prices to accept the new ones. It could be, though, 
that we underestimate this new generation doing the buying today 
and apparently not even fazed by present schedules. 


It cannot be emphasized too much, however, that these are 
dangerous times for trade relations. It should be borne in mind 
that it never pays to be arbitrary with a regular, established cus- 
tomer. Properly explained, these will accept and undoubtedly 
expect a reasonable price hike. They will also expect the supplier 
to care for their requirements as best they can. The in and out, 
price buyers are bidding high these days. It won’t do a bit of harm 
to “bleed” these a little; providing of course regular customers are 
taken care of first. 
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Better Size Grading 
of Sweet Corn Seed 
Recommended 


The Raw Products Committee of the 
Wisconsin Canners Association, chair- 
maned by C. A. Sias of the Friday Can- 
ning Corporation, has recommended to 
the major sweet corn seed suppliers a 
system of grading that would provide 
more uniform kernel size. The commit- 
tee, with the cooperation of the seedsmen 
has been studying ways and means of 
obtaining more uniform stands of sweet 
corn. 

As a result of the studies the follow- 
ing suggestions were forwarded to the 
interested seed companies: 

1. Sweet corn seed should be graded 
into eight sizes based on width and thick- 
ness and, in addition, should be graded 
for length if necessary. This contem- 
plates that there be twice as many size 
grades as are generally used at present. 
Different size grades will necessarily be 
used for different varieties, but the vari- 
ation within any one size grade would be 
cut in half by doubling the number of 
grades. We realize that this will mean 
smaller seed lots and some additional 
cost, but we believe that corn canners 
and growers want the greater uniformity 
within grades. 

2. The largest size should not consist 
of everything that fails to drop through 
the upper-limit screen of the next smaller 
size but should be graded to conform to 
an upper limit of its own. One of the 
most serious consequences of not remov- 
ing extra-large seeds is that the planter 
may be operated some distance with no 
seed going into the ground because the 
operator does not realize, due to the 
presence of the extra-large seeds in the 
seed box, that the planter is actually out 
of seed. 

3. Seedsmen should test each size 
grade of each variety each year to de- 
termine the planter plates to be used, 
and each bag should be tagged with this 
planter plate recommendation for the 
most commonly used planters. 

4. Size grades should be identified by 
the term fiat or round (or the initial F 
or R) plus a numerical designation which 
may or may not be the screen size used 
in the grading. Any arbitrary numerical 
designation is greatly preferred over a 
term such as “medium” or “large” which 
not only lacks preciseness but is fre- 
quently misleading. 


e 

ACF-Brill Motors, which recently 
bought a half interest in the Wrigley 
chain of supermarkets in Detroit and 
other Michigan cities, and announced 
plans for acquiring the Humpty Dumpty 
and Standard supermarket chains in 
Oklahoma, is planning further expansion 
in the food field. 

Next expansion move, it is reported, 
will involve the purchase of a controll- 
ing interest in an Atlantic seaboard food 
chain. 


Heinz to Construct 
New Research Center 


Plans for the construction of one of 
the most advanced food research facili- 
ties in the world, a new Heinz Research 
and Quality Control Center, were an- 
nounced August 30 by H. J. Heinz II, 
president of H. J. Heinz Company. 

Announcement of plans for the imag- 
inatively designed structure of alum- 
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Artist’s drawing of new Heinz Research 
Center. 


inum, glass and steel was made by Mr. 
Heinz at the firm’s annual meeting in 
Pittsburgh. Construction work is ex- 
pected to begin late in September and 
target date for completion of the seven 
story building is January, 1957. 


The building will be erected at a cost 
of three million dollars, on the site of 
two older structures which were recently 
razed and adjacent to the present Ad- 
ministration Building. The new Center 
will contain a pilot plant, experimental 
kitchens, research laboratories, quality 
control laboratories and the scientific 
library of the company’s Research and 
Quality Control Division, and also the 
executive offices for the worldwide opera- 
tions of the company. 

The new building is a completely 
sealed structure with a double external 
glass skin, the transparent sections of 
which are glare-proof and heat-proof. To 
service the entire external glass surface, 
a completely automatic window washing 
device will travel up and down between 
the external vertical aluminum spandrels. 

Skidmore, Owings and Merrill, New 
York, are the architects; and George 
A. Fuller Company the general con- 
tractor. 


Mr. Heinz also told stockholders that 
plans are completed for a new major 
factory in England at Kitt Green, Lan- 
cashire. The tonnage output of this 
new plant will approach that of the Pitts- 
burgh factory. A new, completely inte- 
grated manufacturing plant of the Aus- 
tralian company will be dedicated in 
November at Dandenong, near Mel- 
bourne, Victoria, by Robert Menzies, 
Australian Prime Minister. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


SEPTEMBER 11-14 NATIONAL AMERICAN 
WHOLESALE GROCERS ASSOCIATION, Mid-Year Meet- 
ing, Broadmoor, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 

OCTOBER 7-8, 1955 —-TEXAS CANNERS ASSOCIA- 
vioN Annual Meeting, Ancira Hotel, Monterrey, 
Mexico (reservations through the Association. 
Box 47, Weslaco, Texas). 

OCTOBER 13-14-15, 1955—-FLORIDA CANNERS AS- 
SOCIATION, Annual Meeting, Fontainebleau Hotel, 
Miami Beach, Florida. 

OCTOBER 19-21—NATIONAL PICKLE PACKERS 
ASSOCIATION, Annual Convention and “Pickle 
Fair,” an exhibit featuring Specialized pickle 
machinery. Sheraton Hotel, Chicago. 

OCTOBER 31-NOVEMBER 1, 1955 — lowa- 
NEBRASKA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines, Iowa. 

NOVEMBER 38—ILLINOIS CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 
Fall Meeting, Bismarck Hotel, Chicago. 

NOVEMBER 3-4, 1955—ozARK CANNERS ASSO- 
CIATION, Annual Fall Meeting, Colonial Hotel, 
Springfield, Mo. 

NOVEMBER 7-8 — WISCONSIN CANNERS ASSO- 
CIATION, 51st Annual Convention, Schroeder Hotel, 
Milwaukee. 

NOVEMBER 11-15—AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE, 
Annual Convention, Palmer House, Chicago. 

NOVEMBER 16-18, CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Annual Convention, French Lick 
Springs Hotel, French Lick, Ind. 

NOVEMBER 16-18—GROCERY MANUFACTURERS OF 
AMERICA, INC., Annual Convention, Waldorf Astoria 
Hotel, New York City. 

NOVEMBER 21, 1955—PENNSYLVANIA CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, 41st Annual Convention, Penn Harris 
Hotel, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

DECEMBER 1-2, 1955—rTrRI-STATE PACKERS ASSO- 
CIATION, 52nd Annual Convention, Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

DECEMBER 1-2, 1955—GEoRGIA CANNERS ASSO- 
CIATION, Annual Convention, Daytona Plaza Hotel, 
Daytona Beach, Florida. 

DECEMBER 5-6, 1955—-ONTARIO FOOD PROCESSORS 
ASSOCIATION, Annual Convention and Machinery 
Exhibit, Royal York Hotel, Horticultural Building, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

DECEMBER 5-6 — MICHIGAN CANNERS AND 
FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Meeting, Pantlind 
Hotel, Grand Rapids. 

DECEMBER 5-6 — OHIO CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 
48th Annual Convention, Carter Hotel, Cleveland. 

DECEMBER 6, 1955—-MAINE CANNERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, Annual Convention, Falmouth Hotel, Port- 
land, Maine. 

DECEMBER 8-9, 1955—NEW YORK STATE CAN- 
NERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, 70th Annual Conven- 
tion, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 

JANUARY 16, 1956—-NATIONAL FOOD BROKERS 
ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey. 

JANUARY 17-21, 1956—NATIONAL CANNERS AS- 
SOCIATION, Annual Convention, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey. 

JANUARY 19-21, 1956— CANNING MACHINERY 
AND SUPPLIES ASSOCIATION, Annual Exhibition 
(Annual Meeting January 21), Atlantic City, New 
Jersey. 

JANUARY 29, 1956—FROZEN FOOD CONVENTIO’, 
N.A.F.F.P., N.A.F.F.D4 Waldorf Astoria Hotel, New 
York City. 

FEBRUARY 1-3, 1956—PENNSYLVANIA CANNE!3 
ASSOCIATION, 11th Annual Fieldmen’s Conferenc, 
Pennsylvania State University, University Pa: 
Pennsylvania. 

FEBRUARY, 17-18, 1956—CANNERS LEAGUE 
CALIFORNIA, Annual Fruit and Vegetable Sam: « 
Cutting, Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, Californ: .. 

MARCH 4, 1956 — NATIONAL-AMERICAN WHO! 
SALE GROCERS ASSOCIATION, 50th Annual Conventic:, 
Palmer House, Chicago, Illinois. 

MARCH 26-27, 1956—-CANNERS LEAGUE OF CA !- 
FORNIA, 52nd Annual Meeting, Santa Barbara B - 
more, Santa Barbara, California. 

JANUARY 6, 1957—NATIONAL FROZEN FOOD CC *- 
VENTION, N.A.F.F.P., N.A.F.F.D., Fontaine 
Hotel, Miami Beach, Florida. 

FEBRUARY 1957—NATIONAL CANNERS ASSO( 4- 
TION AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES, Annual Convent. 5, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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NCA Suggests Procedures for 
Recovering Flood Damaged 
Canned Foods 


In answer to the numerous inquiries 
regarding the handling of flood damaged 
stocks of canned foods following the re- 
cent floods in the Northeastern States, 
the National Canners Association pub- 
lished in its membership bulletin of Sep- 
tember 3, a resume of the steps neces- 
sary to recondition damaged stocks, In 
doing so the Association pointed out that 
as in other floods the principle question 
involved has been steps necessary to in- 
sure that the affected stocks will be safe 
for use and also how to restore them to 
a satisfactory condition for merchandis- 
ing. 

The Association also pointed out that 
local and federal regulatory officials have 
the duty of seeing that such lots do not 
return to the channels of commerce in an 
unsafe condition. In the current emer- 
gency, the Association said, federal food 
and drug inspectors have been deputized 
by several states with authority to place 
“embargoes on any lots in questionable 
condition. When lots are embargoed 
either by Federal or State officials, sal- 
vage operations can be undertaken only 
with official permission and the results 
must meet with official approval before 
the goods can be released. 


The N.C.A. has made known to trade 
associations for the food wholesalers and 
retailers, including chain stores, that in 
many instances flood-damaged stocks of 
canned foods are recoverable, and _ in- 
formed the distributors’ organizations of 
the procedures found to be satisfactory 
under similar conditions in the past. 

The N.C.A. pointed out that salvage 
operations on canned foods should be 
initiated promptly so as to prevent fur- 
ther deterioration through the loss of 
labels or rusting. In this connection it 
was emphasized that warehouse opera- 


tors whose stocks have been either em- 
bargoed or condemned should point out 
to regulatory officials that the stocks of 
canned foods may be recoverable and 
should insist that approval be granted 
to carry out salvage operations accord- 
ing to approved procedures. 

The N.C.A. information on recovery 
of canned foods was sent to the following 
association, with the request that it be 
forwarded to their members in the af- 
fected areas: National-American Whole- 
sale Grocers Association, National Asso- 
ciation of Food Chains, National Asso- 
ciation of Retail Grocers, Super Market 
Institute, and U. S. Wholesale Grocers 
Association. 

In issuing the procedural steps, N.C.A. 
said that experience in previous floods 
indicates that they appear to be satis- 
factory except in the most extreme con- 
ditions of damage or contamination. 
“While it cannot be assumed that these 
will satisfy the requirements in every in- 
stance, they furnish the best beginning 
for working out plans in cooperation 
with the proper authorities.” 


RECOVERY PROCEDURES 


For metal containers, if the problem 
is not aggravated by rusting, the follow- 
ing suggestions are believed to be ade- 
quate for rehabilitation of cans that have 
been in actual contact with flood waters: 

(1) Remove labels and wash cans in 
warm, soapy water. 

(2) Follow the cleansing treatment by 
immersion in a chlorine solution or other 
sterilizing solution approved by a board 
of health. Phenol, cresol or other coal 
tar disinfectants are unsuitable since the 
odor imparted by such solutions is ob- 
jectionable and persistent. 

(3) Rinse the cans in fresh water and 
dry thoroughly to prevent rust. 


(4) Repack in dry cases and store in 
a dry place as is usual. 

If chlorine is used for a disinfectant, 
a solution having an alkaline reaction is 
recommended since such a solution tends 
to prevent rusting of the cans. If a 
solution of this type is used, there is no 
need to rinse the cans in fresh water, 
but they should be dried promptly. 


Advice regarding the strength of the 
sterilizing solution should be obtained 
from the local board of health or other 
agency concerned in the flood rehabili- 
tation. 

The cans may be relabeled as soon as 
they are thoroughly dry. 


If rusting has occurred, it is necessary 
to burnish the cans and they should then 
preferably be coated either with a small 
amount of protective oil or a transpar- 
ent lacquer. 


With glass jars, the problem is more 
difficult due to the possibility of silt or 
other contamination being trapped be- 
tween the jar and the edge of the cap. 
In general the same cleaning methods 
are applicable if additional measures are 
taken to clean out the groove between 
caps and jar shoulders. In some cases 
this has been satisfactorily done by 
scrubbing with toothbrushes, using soap 
or other detergent. Following this with 
a high pressure hot water rinse and a 
dip in chlorine or hypochlorite solution 
might suffice in some instances; other- 
wise it would be necessary to give the 
jars a heat process sufficient to sterilize 
the lids and seals. Even these measures 
may fail to receive approval if tests 
show that silt is too tightly trapped for 
removal. 


LeRoy Nate, a resident of Boise for 
20 years, has been named by Douglas- 
Guardian Warehouse Corporation as dis- 
trict Manager of a newly-created terri- 
tory centered in Boise. The district in- 
cludes Idaho, Utah, Montana, eastern 
Oregon and eastern Washington. The 
district headquarters will be in Room 
422, Continental Bank Building. Na- 
tional headquarters for the company are 
in New Orleans. The new territory was 
formerly supervised from the Portland, 
Oregon office. Expansion of the com- 
pany’s business in the area prompted the 
creation of the new district. 


SAMPLE CASE ON WHEELS—Consolidated Engineering 
( srporation which specializes in the development, design and 
n inufacture of industrial electronic control instruments, the 
a plications of which are often difficult to visualize, fitted out 
s White 3000 with trailer to demonstrate its wares right at 
» plants of actual and prospective customers. The electronic 
id show left Pasadena headquarters late last December. By 
» end of 1955 it expects to complete over 400 “point-of-use” 


nonstrations. 
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CALLED VAPAK—New lid introduced by Owens-Illinois Glass Company resembles others now in use but employs unique sealing 
principle, according to the firm, which allows easy opening with any one of the several key-type openers now on the market, and easy, 
air tight resealing every time with mere hand pressure. Rotary sealer, developed especially for the cap, performs at rate of 700 per min. 


Owen.-Illinois Develops New Closure, Jar 
and Sealing Machine 


What it called “A revolutionary im- 
proved press-on vacuum closure which 
affords product protection and is easy to 
open and reseals airtight each time” was 
demonstrated by Owens-Illinois Glass 
Company representatives for the first 
time to home economists attending the 
46th annual convention of the American 
Home Economists Association at Min- 
neapolis recently. An exclusive advan- 
tage of the closure called the “Vapak”, 
according to O.I., is that “after the jar 
has been resealed it can be safely placed 
on its side in the refrigerator without 
danger of spillage or leakage.” 


In announcing development of the new 
cap, O.I. also announced development of 
a new glass container and a rotary seal- 
ing machine capable of sealing more than 
700 jars per minute—for use with the 
new cap. The firm estimates that during 
the development process, at least 50 dif- 
ferent glass finished contours were 
worked on before a satisfactory one was 
found, one that involved a completely 
new sealing principle. The Vapak clo- 


sure, it is said, seats on the glass finish 
without forcible contact of the inside 
coating with the top of the glass, thus 
preventing fracture of the coating which 
could lead to product discoloration and 
possible cap corrosion, 


Another important feature of the 
Vapak closure, according to the firm, is 
the nested cap and stack feed principle, 
protecting the closures against abrasions 
which could occur in jumble pack ship- 
ments and in a hoppering operation in 
the customers plant. Caps are supplied, 
nested in individual paper sacks which 
protect them from dust and dirt in ship- 
ment and storage. Damage to inside and 
outside coatings has been compietely 
eliminated, according to the announce- 
ment, with the rubber to metal contact 
providing a cushioning in shipment. It 
has been estimated that nested caps save 
43 percent in valuable warehouse and 
production space over bulk packed caps. 

Straight line machines are used where 
very high speed is not essential and 
where a faster change-over is desirable. 


Other types of filling machines are now 
being developed by Owen-lIllinois which 
are expected to satisfy the needs of any 
individual packer. 

Developed especially for baby foods 
packers, the new closure is now avail- 
able for packers of such items such as 
pickles, apple sauce, olives, onions, and 
other fruits and vegetables. 


Pickle piggy banks will be distributed 
as souvenirs by Owens-Illinois Glass 
Company, Toledo, Ohio, during the Pickle 
Fair sponsored by the National Pickle 
Packers Association at the Sheraton 
Hotel, Chicago, Oct. 19-21. Theme of the 
Owens-Illinois’ exhibit will be “You Can 
Always Bank On Pickles”, a slogan used 
by the glass firm on the slotted closures 
of the glass piggy banks during National 
Pickle Week. O-I will exhibit a complete 
line of glass jars and closures for the 
packaging of pickles, olives and sauer- 
kraut. Attending from Owens-Illinois’ 
home office will be Kent Upham, Sales 
Manager of the Food Industries Division; 
Sam Edwards, Manager of Prepared 
Food Sales Division; William F. Thie- 
man, Manager of the Closure Sales Divi- 
sion; and Ken Hamel, Product Publicity 
Manager. 
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Freshlike brand Tiny Tot small sweet peas packed by The 
Larsen Company of Green Bay, Wisconsin, will appear this fall 
in sparkling new foil labels. The new foil label replaces the 
former paper label used on this premium item. The food pic- 
torial appears in appetizing full color on a silver foil back- 
ground. The basic design is similar to the former label. Accord- 
ing to officials of The Larsen Company, it will be used on Tiny 
Tot peas to reflect the high quality of the product and to provide 
greater shelf appeal to the package. The new labels are appear- 
ing on the new 1955 Freshlike Tiny Tot pea pack in retail 
outlets. Labels were designed and produced by The United 
States Printing & Lithographing Company. 
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EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 


Midget Size Multiple Packer 


A new hand packager for test runs and 
promotional sales in multi-unit cartons 
has been developed by Atlanta Paper 
Company—originators of the conven- 
tional size Cluster-Pak automatic multi- 
unit cartoner and carton. Called the 
Cluster-Pak “Midget” hand Packager, 
the new machine became available to 
manufacturers during August. 

The “Midget” was developed to meet 
the needs of the food and grocery prod- 
ucts industry for short runs, test pack- 
aging requirements and _ promotional 
sales—ideal for introducing a new prod- 
uct line for test purposes. 


First customer for the Cluster-Pak 
Midget is the Pep-To Company of Port- 
land, Indiana, a Division of the NAAS 
Corporation. Pep-To is utilizing the 
Cluster-Pak Midget for promotion of 
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HAND OPERATED MULTIPLE 
P?ACKER—Excellent for small promo- 
tional runs, new cluster-pak midget is 
easily operated by hand. Girl merely 
slides cans to wrapping position, touches 
a foot pedal and cans are tightened and 
carton is locked. 


P< »-to Company of Indiana, division of 
th Naas Corporation is first customer 
to use midget machine. Package holds 
th. ce 6 oz. cans. 
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their Pep-To Pure Tomato Juice in multi- 
unit packages of three, six ounce cans. 

The machine can package from seven 
to ten cartons per minute. It is designed 
to carton five to twelve ounce cans in 
single rows of two to six cans, or double 
rows, of four to twelve cans. The ma- 
chine utilizes Atlanta Paper Company’s 
Cluster-Pak carton—a self locking car- 
ton requiring no glue or staples. 

To operate Cluster-Pak Midget, the 
operator simply feeds cans along a 
guided track into wrapping position. 
Then the operator easily slides a carton 
blank through the guide rails and folds 
the blank around the cans, pushes the 
carton into locking position; at the same 
time he presses a foot pedal which auto- 
matically and securely tightens and 
locks the carton. Simultaneously, the 
operator reaches for another group of 
cans to start a new cycle. The entire 
operation takes only six to eight seconds. 

Extra speed may be obtained by in- 
creasing the number of cans in a row 
and by using a perforated package which 
can be separated into two, three, four, 
or six can packages as desired. 

The Cluster-Pak Midget sells for under 
$1,000, requires no installation time, oc- 
cupies barely three square feet of floor 
space and stands only 52 inches high. 
Depending on the number and size of 
cans per package, the overall length is 
30 to 60 inches, and overall width, 15 to 
30 inches. Delivery time is two to three 
weeks. 


TOMATO HARVESTER 
DEMONSTRATED 


Financial leaders in San Francisco, 
Calif. recently completed a_ three-day 
tour of California Packing Corporation 
operations in the Northern California 
area, visiting ranches, canneries, ware- 
houses and the firm’s new can making 
plant at Fruitvale, 

An outstanding feature of the trip was 
the demonstration of an experimental 
machine used in the harvesting of toma- 
toes. The machine, built by Joseph W. 
Cochran III, of Salinas, closely follows 
in principle the device used in the har- 
vesting of pineapple in the Hawaiian 
Islands. It measures about 100 feet from 
tip to tip and is mounted in front of a 
truck whose motor operates both the 
truck and the machine. Moving belts 
extend from each side of the truck which 
moves at a slow speed. Pickers place 
the tomatoes on the moving belts and 
the tomatoes are conveyed to the truck 
where they drop gently into lugs. 

It is estimated that by use of ma- 
chines such as this, labor costs may be 
reduced by about 30 per cent. Also, the 
wear and tear on lug boxes will be 
reduced. 
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FRUEHAUF TO MANUFACTURE 
CLARK MOBILVAN SYSTEM 


Fruehauf Trailer Company, Detroit, 
has been given exclusive manufacturing 
and distribution rights for the Clark 
Mobilvan System, a method for trans- 
porting large container shipments of 
merchandise, it was anounced recently 
by Fruehauf and Clark Equipment Co. 

The system was developed by Clark, 
one of the nation’s leading manufaéctur- 
ers of materials handling equipment, and 
introduced early this year. It is based 
on the use of Clark fork lift trucks de- 
signed to automatically lock a van or 
container securely to the bed of a rail- 
road flatear or the chassis or flatbed of 
a trailer or truck. The container can 
also be used for overwater shipments. At 
its destination the container can become 
a storage structure for contents that are 
not immediately needed. 

Under terms of the new agreement, 
Fruehauf will manufacture the vans at 
its various plants and Clark will pro- 
duce locking mechanisms, for Fruehauf, 
at its Battle Creek, Mich., plant. The 
Mobilvan System will be marketed © 
through Fruehauf’s nationwide network 
of factory branches. 


Canning Machinery & Supplies Asso- 
ciation has adopted a novel plan of 
naming the aisles at the Atlantie City 
Convention Exhibition, January 19-21, 
after various canned food commodities. 
Aisles running lengthwise throughout 
the convention hall from entrance to 
stage will become avenues; the center 
aisle becoming fruit avenue with soup 
and relish avenues to the right of the 
entrance and vegetable and juice avenues 
to the left. Streets will intersect ave- 
nues at right angles running side to 
side across the hall. The entrance will 
open onto preserve street. Meat street 
will be center and seafood street will 
travel alongside the stage. Booths and 
exhibits will be numbered in sequence 
according to their address along a par- 
ticular street or avenue. 
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News 


and Personals 


Val Peterson, Federal Civil Defense 
Administrator, has presented public serv- 
ice awards to the National Association of 


Frozen Food Packers and two frozen food - 


scientists for their contributions to na- 
tional defense during the big atom bomb 
test at Yucca Flat, Nev., last spring. The 
individual awards went to H. P. Schmitt, 
the Association’s research director who 
served as project officer for the tests on 
frozen foods, and K. G. Dykstra, man- 
ager of the Birds Eye laboratories who 
served as project consultant. Last month 
an unofficial report, based on scientific 
analysis by the Wisconsin Alumni Re- 
search Foundation, showed that the radi- 
ation and extreme heat from the bomb 
had little, if any, effect on the nutritional 
composition of the frozen foods subjected 
to the test. 


C. W. “Bill” Carlson of Falls Canning 
Company, Oconto, Wisconsin, is making 
the professional card trick artists sit up 
and take notice. Attending a Masonic 
golf jamboree recently at Oconto when 
heavy thunder showers slowed up the 
golf game, Bill joined a game of “SCAT” 
(which we understand is played with 
cards). Bill came up with one of the un- 
beatable hands of the game, a “grand- 
ouvert”. With none claiming the whole- 
in-one golf prize, the committee on 
prizes considering the “SCAT” hand 
comparable to a hole-in-one in golf 
awarded the prize to our proud canner. 


Purchase of Lealand Company Lim- 


* ited’s food processing plant at Tilbury, 


Canada, by Hunt Foods Export Corpora- 
tion was announced August 4 by Fred- 
erick R. Weisman, President of Hunt 
Foods, Inc. The Tilbury cannery, the 
first Hunt production facility to be lo- 
cated in Canada, will provide Hunt- 
labeled tomato products for the Canadian 
market. Mr. Weisman explained that the 
Hunt line is already well established in 
Canada, but that there will be many ad- 
vantages to providing products directly 
from the new Canadian plant. For this 
year, he said, catsup only will be packed 
at the Tilbury plant. R. E. Greenlee, Jr., 
Manager of Hunt’s Eastern Production 
Division, will direct operations at the 
new plant. Mr. Greenlee also has re- 
sponsibility for Hunt plants located at 
Bridgeton, New Jersey, Albion, 
York, and Toledo, Ohio. 
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New 


ba nine directors of Libby, McNeil & 


Libby were reelected at the adjourned 
annual meeting of the firm in Portland, 
Maine on September 7. No representa- 
tives of the group seeking to gain con- 
trol of the firm put in an appearance. 


Appointment of Frank J. Daniels as 
Advertising Manager for Durkee Famous 
Foods Division of the Glidden Company 
was announced this week by Harvey L. 
Slaughter, Glidden vice president and 
general manager of the Durkee division. 
Mr. Daniels succeeds Elmer L. Weber, 
recently named general sales manager 
for Durkee packaged products. In his 
new capacity Mr. Daniels, formerly 
assistant director of advertising and 
merchandising, will be responsible for 
Durkee advertising activities and the 
development of merchandising and pro- 
motion programs for all Durkee products. 


The Valley Brokerage Company, Inc., 
of Kansas City, Missouri, has announced 
the election of Dennis V. Putthoff to 
Vice-President of the Corporation as of 
September 1, 1955. 


National Tea Company has completed 
negotiations for the purchase of the 
Montesi supermarket chain in Memphis. 
The chain includes six supers in Mem- 
phis, markets in Jackson, Tenn., and 
Columbus, Miss., and three additional 
supermarkets now leased or under con- 
struction. Montesi’s annual sales ap- 
proximate $15,000,000. 


Crown Cork & Seal Company, Inc., has 
purchased assets relating to the lines 
of water coolers, carbonators, beverage 
mixers and Red Diamond bottle fillers 
manufactured by The Liquid Carbonic 
Corp., of Chicago, according to an an- 
nouncement made August 29 by E. J. 
Costa, Crown’s vice president and direc- 
tor of sales. Crown will start servicing 
machines currently in use as soon as the 
physical transfer of inventory can be 
made. Liquid Carbonic has been one of 
the nation’s foremost manufacturers of 
beverage machinery, and its equipment 
has had wide distribution in the indus- 
try. The Company decided some time 
ago to discontinue its machinery line 
and to concentrate on the production of 
carbon dioxide and other compressed gas 
products. 
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Dodson Burns Company, EF] Paso, has 
been named El Paso and West Texas 
broker for the mince meat and plum pud- 
ding line manufactured by Atmore & 
Son, Ine., Philadelphia. 


Oakite Products, Inc., manufacturers 
of specialized industrial cleaning and 
related materials, have announced the 
appointment of three new technical serv- 
ice representatives. John A. Price, a 
graduate of the University of Dayton, 
has been assigned to serve accounts in 
the food industry in the West Chicago 
area. John C. Mullarkey, formerly a 
contractor in Los Angeles, has been as- 
signed to the Phoenix, Arizona, territory. 
Charles L. Blasingame, for six years a 
salesman for a prominent paper firm, is 
now servicing Oakite accounts in Day- 
ton, Ohio. The new representatives re- 
cently completed an intensive eight-week 
training course at Oakite’s New York 
headquarters and in the field. 


IN MEMORIAM 


George O. Tong, 44, Vice President in 
charge of Sales and Advertising for the 
Green Giant Company, Le Sueur, Minne- 
sota, died September 5 from a heart at- 
tack. He had been hospitalized for sev- 
eral weeks prior to his death. Mr. Tong 
had been with the Green Giant Company 
since 1935. He began as a rate clerk and 
rose rapidly to become Director of Traffic 
and Shipping. In 1954 he was elected 
Vice President of Sales and Advertising. 
He is survived by his wife, Verna, and 
their three children. 


Joseph M. Nester, 37, president «f 
Obear-Nester-Glass Company and pa-t 
president of the Glass Container Man - 
facturers Institute, Inc., died at Barn s 
Hospital in St. Louis on August 22n|, 
following a five-month illness. 
Nester, 37, had been president of ti 2 
Obear-Nester Glass Company of Ea ¢ 
St. Louis, Illinois, since January 1, 194", 
and of the Lincoln Container Corporati: ) 
of Lincoln, Illinois, since July of 1952. 


Michael P. Cortilet, 59, Vice Preside: t 
in charge of the Central Division, Ame”'- 
can Can Company, passed away Augi:t 
27 at Chicago following a heart attac«. 
Mr. Cortilet has been with American Cn 
since 1917 and was well known in c#'- 
ning circles. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Associated Independent Canners has 
issued a call for membership to back the 
‘all promotion of canned corn sponsored 
jointly by the Can Manufacturers Insti- 
tue and AIC. In a letter to all corn can- 
ners, John Kraemer, President, pointed 
out that the power and size of the fall 
program is of record breaking propor- 
tions, “Your willingness to stand up and 
be counted at this critical time,” Mr. 
Kraemer said, “will measure the degree 
to which we can expect future support 
from CMI and the steel companies”. Sub- 
scription price is one percent per case 
based on 1954 pack, payable in monthly 
installments and in full prior to Novem- 
ber 1, 1955. AIC address is P.O. Box 
1229, Madison 1, Wisconsin. 


Maryland section of IFT has changed 
the day of the week for the September 
meeting, which will be held this month 
on Monday, September 12, instead of the 
usual Friday. Canner meeting begins at 
7 p.m. at the Hotel Stadford as usual. 
Captain Ruben Pomerantz of Quarter- 
master Food and Container Institute 
will speak on “Radiation Sterlization of 
Foods”. Date of the October meeting 
has been tentatively set for Friday, Oc- 
tober 14. 


The fifty-sixth annual convention of 
the California Grocers’ Association is to 
be held at Coronado, Calif. September 
18 through 21, with the theme to be 
“Your Market, Your Opportunities.” W. 
D. Hadeler, of San Francisco, is execu- 
tive secretary of the association. 


The Packaging Machinery Manufacturers 
Institute will hold its Twenty-Third 
annual meeting at The Homestead, Hot 
Springs, Virginia, September 15-18, 1955, 
according to announcement by Tom 
Miller, Institute President, who is Vice 
President of Package Machinery Com- 
pany, East Longmeadow, Massachusetts. 
Jchn B. Wilson, President Wright Ma- 
chinery Company, Durham, North Caro- 
lina, is Chairman of the Program Com- 
mittee for the meeting. 


Louis Rosenberg, Thrivo Company, 
Ine., Philadelphia, was elected President 
of the newly formed Association of East- 
ern Pet Food Manufacturers at a meet- 
ing recently held in New York City. 
Other officers elected are: Lester David- 
son, Foster Canning Company, Farming- 
dale, New Jersey, Secretary; Robert 
Hunsincker, Allen Products, Allentown, 
Pennsylvania, Vice-President; Si Sanders, 
Redan Packing Company, Ozone Park, 
Long Island, New York, Treasurer; and 
Gilbert Gruber, Stamford, Connecticut, 
Executive Secretary. 


W. H. Hawley, Traffic Consultant to 
the Tri-State Packers Association, re- 
ports a change of address to 7006 Essex 
Avenue, Springfield, Virginia, 10 miles 
from the Nation’s Capital. 


National American Wholesale Grocers 
Association mid-year meeting will be 
held at the Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado 
Springs, September 11-14. Members pro- 
gram begins Tuesday morning, Septem- 
ber 13, with an address “Bench Marks 
for the Next Five Years in Grocery Sell- 
ing” by Curtis Rogers, Vice President, 
Market Research Corp. of America. Fol- 
lowing this will be three major seminars 
in the clinic fashion; 1. We Need Good 
Men for the Tasks Ahead; 2. Thoughts 
on Expanding Operations; 3. Costs Plus 
—Pro and Con. Similar discussion groups 
on Wednesday will discuss; “Procuring 
and Training Competent Field Men”, 
“The Wholesalers Role in Customer Ex- 
pansion”, “Advertising Programs for Re- 
tailers” and “Helping Smaller Retailers 
Through Special Promotions”. 


Paul C. Jamieson, merchandising man- 
ager for General Department Stores, 
Huntington, West Virginia, has been re- 
elected president of the National Indus- 
trial Stores Association. NISA members 
operate many super markets in the coal 
mining and steel mill regions. 
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At Robins you’ll find a complete line of food processing 
equipment that’ll speed your production, increase quality 
See your Robins Representative or 
WRITE FOR 280-PAGE CATALOG of processing, 
maintenance and operating equipment for canning, freez- 
ing and dry packing fields. 
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There’s no better way to start the day than with a whole- 
some and delicious Berkshire Breakfast like the one shown 
here. 


This exciting Canco ad will appear in the September 12 
Life and October issue of Good Housekeeping. Beautifully 
photographed in full color (seen here in black and 
white), this two-page ad will reach a potential audience of 
37,000,000 customers for you! 


Clear, concise recipes will show the housewife how best 
to prepare the many dishes of a Berkshire Breakfast using a 
wide variety of canned foods and beverages. She wants your 
products even before she goes to the store. 


Use this spectacular Canco ad to your advantage! See to 
it that your salesmen talk to your retailers and that your 
brands are featured . . . priced attractively . . . and prom- 
inently displayed. 

Berkshire Breakfast is Canco’s way of reaching the vast 
consumer market—the ultimate buyers of canned foods. 
This is another in a series of ads which actually creates a 
demand for. and helps build prestige for, canned foods and 
beverages. Here’s your chance for profit .. . take it! 


FREE 


Mats or photographs for newspaper advertising ... 

To help YOU get YOUR brand featured in retailer newspaper 
ads, Canco has mats for the main illustration of this Berkshire 
Breakfast ad (2 col. 65 screen) for any tie-in program you may - 
work out with your retailers. A mat or photograph will be sent 
FREE direct to any retailer planning such a promotion. Re- 
quests should be addressed to: American Can Company, Sales 
Promotion Division, 100 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York. 


Containers to help people live better 
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CROPS AND THE WEATHER—AI- 


though buyers seem finally convinced of — 


the truth of continued adverse crop re- 
ports and the market has taken on a 
brisk tone, the trade is still keeping a 
weather eye open for crop news that 
might possibly change the situation one 
way or the other. The sudden change in 
California weather this past week came 
in for a good bit of attention. As is 
well known, the tomato pack there has 
lagged despite a sharp increase in acre- 
age due to continued cool weather. From 
all reports the nine successive days of 
over 100 degrees in the Los Angeles 
area, with the thermometer reaching a 
record 110 one day and 108 another, 
hasn’t had any ill effects on the tomato 
crop. These record temperatures did not 
occur in the tomato growing areas. Our 
California correspondent informs us by 
wire today, September 8, that California 
tomato growers are pleased with the hot 
spell, saying that the plants have faci- 
lities never used, and that there is ample 
labor as fruit canning slows down. This 
is verified by the Canners League who 
report that to date the pack is still below 
last year. 


But speaking of tomatoes, inquiries 
are being received at this office daily 
asking us to estimate the damage in 
the East. It being generally agreed that 
a tomato plant is much like the cat with 
nine lives, this isn’t the easiest thing to 
do. Even so, all nine lives are reported 
expired in Virginia, lower Maryland and 
New Jersey. Quality which has been ex- 
tremely poor in all areas is said to be 
improving on the late crop in Pennsyl- 
vania and New York. In estimating the 
damage it should be realized that most 
of it came from the record-breaking July 
heat and draught which prevented the 
plants from setting. Rains accompan- 
ing the August hurricanes severely 
damaged the fruit on the vines but this 
and the excellent weather prevailing 
since that time may provide a late crop 
on plants not too severely damaged, 
should there be a late Fall. 


Also in estimating the damage, it 
should be remembered (consult the 
“Almanac”) that 1954 production in 
these states, as in most others, was 
sharply below normal. New Jersey would 
seem to be hit harder than any of the 
Eastern States, The situation there has 
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been described as “the worst in any liv- 
ing man’s memory.” Yield of poor qual- 
ity tomatoes there is reported at from 
3 to 5 tons with the average about 4. 
The soup company and other products 
manufacturers there have been hit ex- 
tremely hard. Some idea of the quality 
— ‘One out of 17 loads accepted.” “Juice 
costing $2.64.” Maryland and Delaware 
production is estimated by the experts 
at about 75 percent of last year. (Bear 
in mind that 1954 production was about 
75 percent of 1953 which itself was far 
below average.) It’s hard to get a figure 
from Pennsylvania on quantity but 
plants have been running only spasmodi- 
cally on very poor quality. Acreage there 
was reduced 3 percent from last year. 
New York production is estimated at 
about 100 percent of 1954 on 20 percent 
more acreage. Quality is said to be im- 
proving there with all plants running 
fairly steadily as deliveries reach their 
peak. This State undoubtedly will fare 
best of all of the Eastern States. Yield 
is now estimated by some at about 8 
tons. 

Going a little further west, Ohio seems 
to be getting far better quality and 
quantity than any of the eastern states. 
In southern Michigan quality has im- 
proved greatly but the pack is not 
expected to be any larger than 1954. 
The peak in Indiana was reached one to 
two weeks early and raw stock is ex- 
pected to be scarce after the 20th. Pack 
is not expected to exceed 1954, a poor 
year. 

OTHER CROPS—Wisconsin reports a 
slight improvement in corn prospects 
with yields ranging between 2% and 3 
tons (but the average below 2% tons) 
compared with a state average of 3.1 
tons last year. Last week the Associa- 
tion estimated the state corn pack 35 
percent below last year. Corn pack is 
about over in that state but some will 
be packing for another week or so. Green 
bean pack in Wisconsin also about over 
with the Association estimating the pack 
40 percent below last year. Lima beans 
in Wisconsin are worse than previously 
reported. Prospect is for less than half 
acrop. Yields in Delaware and Mary- 
land ranging 300 to 400 pounds com- 
pared with a normal 12 to 1400. There’s 
some hope for a late crop. Late green 
bean crop in the Tri-State area looks 
promising but this is seldom large. Beets 
in Wisconsin still lack size and a number 
of canners are closed down waiting for 
better size. 
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PRICES—While most corn canners 
are withdrawn from the general market, 
quoting for regular customers only, 
some prices are beginning to make their 
appearance. Those willing to quote are 
extremely bullish and quote for imme- 
diate shipment only. Prices in the East 
range around $1.50 to $1.55 for fancy, 
whole kernel or cream style 303’s with 
10’s at $9.00. Extra standard 303’s com- 
mand $1.35 to $1.40. Shoepeg is quoted 
at $1.60 to $1.65 for 303’s, $9.25 for 
fancy and $1.45 for extra standard 303’s. 
Eight oz. golden is quoted at $1.00 with 
shoepeg at $1.05. 


A well known midwestern independent 
increased prices on s.a.p. orders this 
week a nickel a dozen on 8 oz. No. 1’s; 
12%e on 12 oz. and 303’s and 50¢ on 10’s. 
No spot business is solicited. Price 
range for whole kernel and cream style 
golden is as follows: fancy 8 oz. $1.00, 
No. 1’s $1.15, 12 oz. and 303’s $1.50, 10’s 
$9.00, extra standards 90, 92%, $1.42% 
and $8.50 respectively. For country gen- 
tlemen whole kernel the price is $1.05 
for 8 oz., $1.25 for 1’s, $1.60 for 303’s 
and $9.00 for 10’s, all faney, with extra 
standard 10’s priced at $8.50. Cream 
style country gentlemen is priced at 
$1.00, $1.15, $1.55 and $9.25 for fancy 
with extra standard 10’s at $8.75. Mid- 
western canners ideas on standard corn 
are said to be in a range of $1.20 to 
$1.25 for 303’s and $6.50 to $7.00 for 10’s. 


Tomatoes while not generally quoted 
in the east may be bought at anywhere 
from $1.20 to $1.30 for standard 303’s 
with some holding for $1.35. Extra 
standards are going at from $1.50 to 
$1.55 with near fancys ranging up to 
$1.75. No. 10 extra standard tomatoes 
can be bought for $8.50 with standards 
at $7.75 f.o.b. Tri-State factories. It’s 
extremely difficult to get a line on to- 
mato products in the east except juice 
which is going for about $1.15 to $1.20 
for 2’s and $2.35 to $2.40 for 46 oz. 


A well known Pennsylvania bean can- 
ner, this week, announced increased 
prices effective September 15. For long 
cut green and wax beans the schedule 
is as follows: fancy 8 oz. (48’s) $1.02%: 
24’s $1.05; No. 303 fancy 3 sieve $1.70; 4 
sieve $1.60; extra standard $1.35; stand- 
ard $1.25; short cuts, $1.15. For the 
same items in wax $1.10, $1.12%, $1.85, 
$1.75, $1.60, $1.45 and $1.30 respectively. 
Fancy french style was priced at .95 to 
97% for 8 oz. and $1.50 for 303’s. 
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RSP CHERRY PACKS—Both the Na- 
tonal Canners Association and the Na- 
ional Frozen Food Packers Association 

ported this week near record packs of 
‘sp cherries for the 1955 season. The 
-anned pack totaled 4.9 million cases 
compared with 3.1 in 1954 and second 
only to the record 1950 pack of 5 million 
cases. Frozen pack totaled 111 million 
pounds, second only to the 1953 pack of 
115 million pounds and 25 million pounds 
more than the 86.7 million pound pack 
of 1954. Bulk of the canned pack, which 
ineidently does not include pie filling, 
was produced in Michigan—3.2 million 
cases. Wisconsin produced 782,000 cases, 
New York and Pennsylvania 628,000 
cases, Washington and Oregon 167,000 
cases, and small lots in other states. By 
can size 2.3 million cases were in 303’s, 
1% imllion cases in 10’s, 1.1 million 
cases in 2’s and the small balance in 
miscellaneous. 

All of the gain in the frozen produc- 
tion was accounted for in the Northeast 
and Midwest areas. The only other im- 
portant producing area, the far West 
showed a slight decline from 1954. The 
Northeast, principally New York and 
Pennsylvania shot up nearly 37 percent 
above last year with the Midwest up 30 
percent. By area the Northeast pro- 
duced 53.8 million pounds, the Midwest 
52.5 million pounds and the West 5 mil- 
lion pounds. 


As in previous years the bulk of the 
1955 frozen pack, 103 million pounds, 
went into 30 pound tins for commercial 
and institutional use Less than 4 mil- 
lion pounds were put up in retail sizes. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Buyers Studying Market Carefully—Strong 
Tone To Tomato And Corn Markets—Buyer 
Interest In Peas—Fancy Beans On Strong 
Side—Citrus Firmly Held—Apple Sauce Un- 
changed—Moderate Interest In Apricots— 
Some Shading In Pears—Peaches, Cocktail 
And Cherries Routine—Talk Further Sardine 
Advances—Pink Salmon Pack Only Variety 
Ahead Of Last Year. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., Sept. 8, 1955 


THE SITUATION — With the price 
indertone stiffening in the case of a 
1umber of staple items, buyers are look- 
ng the markets over carefully prepara- 
ory to the usual replacement program 
vhich normally starts in after the Labor 
Jay holiday. Tomatoes and tomato prod- 
ets are definitely on the strong side, 
10st fruits are firm, and salmon and sar- 
ines, in the canned fish group, are show- 
ig signs of further firmness under the 
npact of restricted packs and fair 
emand. 


THE OUTLOOK—While buyers are 
enerally well covered with commit- 
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ments on nationally-advertised brands, 
with deliveries scheduled on a monthly 
or quarterly basis for the new market- 
ing year, considerable buying under can- 
ners’ labels remains to be done. Present 
indications are that most distributors 
will continue to buy on a week-to-week 
or month-to-month basis, following the 
marketing and pricing their lines at re- 
placement costs. 


TOMATOES—With the tomato pack 
in the Tri-States not expected to go 
much above 60 percent of last year’s 
totals, the undertone is decidedly strong. 
With many canneries shut down for the 
season, some canners are holding their 
packs for an expected better market 
later on in the year. Others, however, 
have been selling their goods as packed, 
with the market nominally held around 
$1.20 for standard 303s, $1.95 for 2%s, 
and $7.00 and upwards for 10s, all f.o.b. 
canneries. A prominent California ad- 
vertised brand canner this week an- 
nounced opening prices on 3038s on the 
basis of $2.10 per dozen, an increase of 
10 cents over the 1954 opening. The 
same packer opened tomato juice at $1.15 
per dozen for 2s, as compared with 
$1.12% last year, with the 46-ounce at 
$2.40, against $2.10 a year ago. 


CORN—A strong’ market continues to 
rule on corn, although pack prospects in 
the East now appear more favorable 
than seemed likely a few weeks back. 
Standard crushed golden in the East is 
offered at $1.20, with extra standard 
ranging from $1.30-$1.40 and fancy $1.40 
to $1.55. Midwest canners are holding 
crushed golden at $1.20 for extra stand- 
ards and $1.40 for fancy, all in 303s, 
f.o.b. canneries. Many packers, however, 
remain entirely withdrawn from the 
market, and expect to name _ higher 
prices when they resume offerings. 


PEAS—There has been some further 
pick-up in buyer interest in new pack 
peas in extra standard and fancy grades, 
largely in the smaller sieves, and the 
market is strong. Standards are gen- 
erally held at $1.20 for 303s, f.o.b. can- 
neries. 


BEANS—Fancy cut green beans range 
all the way from $1.50 to $1.70 in the 
East, with the market showing a stiffen- 
ing tendency due to smaller packs than 
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“A man’s judgment is no better than 
his information.” Keep key employees 
posted through “The Canning Trade” 
each week. Five or more subscriptions, 
one order, same expiration date to one 
company, separately addresved, $3.00 each. 


Saves 25%. Order now. 
20 S. Gay Street, Baltimore 2, Md. 
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had been anticipated. Standards are 
generally held at $1.15, with an occa- 
sional offering at $1.10. Northwest can- 
ners are holding new pack fancy Blue 
Lake whole at $2.25 to $2.40 for 303s, 
with fancy cut at $1.70 to $1.90, as to 
sieve. Standard cut Blue Lakes are 
offered at $1.35 to $1.40 for 303s, all 
f.o.b. canneries. 


CITRUS—With canner stocks dwindl- 
ing steadily, a stronger market is devel- 
oping. Currently, canner. offerings in 
juice are limited to grapefruit juice at 
87% cents for 2s and $1.85 for 46-ounce, 
and tangerine juice at 85 cents for 2s. 
Fancy grapefruit sections in light syrup 
are available at $1.30 for 303s, f.o.b. 
canneries. 


APPLE SAUCE—The market has not 
undergone any important change, and 
fancy 303s are generally held at a range 
of $1.35 to $1.40, f.o.b. canneries, with 
10s ranging $7.50 to $7.75, with some 
occasional shading being done. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—Moderate in- 
terest is being shown in ’cots, Coast 
canners offering 2%s at $3.35 and up- 
wards for fancy unpeeled halves, with 
303s at $2.10-$2.15. Choice 2%s range 
$2.80-$2.90, with 303s at $1.80-$1.90. 
There was no change reported in the 
peach situation on the Coast during the 
week, and new business was reported 
routine. Fruit cocktail continues to hold 
at $3.65 for 2%s fancy and $2.30 for 
303s. Buyers are looking over the mar- 
ket in Bartlett pears rather carefully be- 
fore placing business, as a result of price 
shading which has been going on both in 
California and the Northwest. Fancy 
2%s are nominally held at $3.85, with 
303s at $2.35 and 10s at $13.50. 


CHERRIES—Routine interest is re- 
ported in RSP cherries, with canners 
continuing to quote the market at $2.10 
for 2s and $1.85 for 303s, with 10s bring- 
ing $10.25 and up, at canneries. 


SARDINES — Maine canneries are 
working only spasmodically, as the run 
of fish continues short. Canners are firm 
at $7.50 per case for quarter keyless, 
f.o.b., and are talking another advance of 
25 to 50 cents per case as packing costs 
continue high. 


SALMON—Alaska salmon pack up to 
Aug. 27 is reported at 2,306,279 cases, 
against 2,964,821 at the same stage a 
year earlier. The only variety running 
ahead of last year is pinks, with 1,240,- 
394 cases canned up to Aug. 27, as com- 
pared with 1,143,879 cases for the like 
period a year ago. Chum pack is down 
sharply, at 336,061 cases, against 933,071 
cases, with reds at 620,111 cases, against 
733,586 cases. High prices for 1s this 
year tend to focus trade attention on 
halves. For prompt shipment, offerings 
of halves are reported this week at 
$10.50 for chums, $13.50 for pinks, $15 
for cohoe, and $18.50 for reds, all f.o.b. 
Seattle basis, 
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MARKET NEWS 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Market Activity Brisk—Tomatoes Strong To 
Advancing, Products The Same — Tight 
Pumpkin Market Despite Larger Acreage— 
Corn Unsettled—Fancy Beans Strong With 
Lower Qualities At Bargain Rates—Salmon 
Strong—Fruits Overshadowed By Vegetable 
Activity But Sales Satisfactory. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, IIl., Sept. 8, 1955 
THE SITUATION—Business activity 


-here in Chicago has been moving at a. 


much faster clip the past few weeks as 
distributors are running for cover in the 
face of advancing markets on many im- 
portant canned food items. Things are 
moving rapidly every day with plenty of 
interest shown and a lot of merchandise 
is changing hands. The plight of corn, 
beans and kraut are now well known and 
this week brought many indications that 
the tomato pack may follow suit as the 
crop locally is just not shaping up in 
many areas. Prices ‘on tomatoes are 
strong to advancing and the same could 
be said of tomato products. To further 
complicate matters, the crop in Cali- 
fornia is late and canners there are not 
too inclined to sell at the moment. The 
corn market continues to move up and 
not by inches as price increases have 
been on the substantial side as most of 
the industry is off the market entirely or 
are very cautious sellers. Reports from 
the kraut industry are also on the dismal 
side and current quotations are very 
strong at much higher levels than ex- 
isted a month or two ago with plenty of 
evidence that prices will go still higher. 
Better grades of beans remain short and 
prices are very firm with the trade buy- 
ing freely. The current pack of salmon 
is away behind last year’s totals and the 
trade are finding they cannot find the 
kind and quantity of salmon they re- 
quire. The canned fruit market is on the 
quiet side by comparison but only by 
comparison as canners of pears and cock- 
tail report excellent sales with some of 
them already off the market. The over- 
all picture is one of strength and if such 
a situation is maintained it will at least 
be a welcome change. 


TOMATOES — Standard tomatoes in 
303 tins are now firmly held at a bottom 
of $1.30 and many canners are now up 
to $1.35. Only a few tens are offered at 
$7.50 while 2%s are strong at $2.10 and 
ones at $1.05. The price on extra stand- 
ards varies as usual depending on qual- 
ity and seller but generally 303s are held 
at $1.40 to $1.55 with 2%s at $2.35 to 
$2.45 and tens at $8.00 to $8.25. The 
crop in the Midwest is spotty and some 
areas have been hurt to a considerable 
extent. As a result, it’s still too early 
to determine just where this market will 
eventually settle. 
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TOMATO PRODUCTS —New pack 
catsup has been purchased here in heavy 
volume at prices which are now a thing 
of the past. Currently, fancy catsup is 
held at a bottom of $11.00 for tens with 
extra standard at $10.00 and standard at 
$9.50 while 14 oz. is quoted at $1.75, 
$1.65 and $1.55. Fancy tomato juice is 
offered at $2.35 to $2.40 for 46 oz. with 
2s at $1.15 to $1.20 while No. 10 fancy 
puree 1.045 is quoted at $6.50. It looks 
like prices will go up if they move at all. 


PUMPKIN—Spot stocks of pumpkin 
are non-existant both in canners and dis- 
tributor’s hands. However, the current 
crop appears to be falling down and sup- 
plies may be tight despite a larger acre- 
age this year as compared to last year. 
Canners are being very cagy about quot- 
ing prices on the new pack although 1955 
operations will be under way in another 
two or three weeks. It looks like a mar- 
ket of $1.05 on 303s and $1.47% on 2%s 
with supplies on the light side. 


CORN—It’s still difficult to quote a 
market on corn but one thing is certain 
and that is fancy corn is now held at a 
bottom of $1.45 for 303s with tens in 
the vicinity of $8.75 to $9.25. Most can- 
ners will only accept business from old 
established customers because they ex- 
pect to pro-rate future bookings anyway. 
Generally, there is no market and each 
sale is a separate one with total business 
passing on the light side strictly because 
canners want it that way. 


BEANS — Southern canners of cut 
beans are still offering the trade some 
real bargains particularly when condi- 
tions in the Midwest and the East are 
considered. Standard cuts are selling 
here at $.95 to $1.00 while good extra 
standards are only slightly more. On the 
other hand, fancy three sieve cuts are 
strong at $1.50 for 303s and $8.75 for 
tens. Wax beans are listed at more 
money right down the line and seem to 
be in a much tighter position. 


APPLESAUCE—A bumper crop ap- 
pears in the making and, while no prices 
have been named as yet, they are ex- 
pected to be at very attractive levels. 
Sauce sold very well here last year and 
record sales are expected again this year 
as this is one item that seems to be 
growing in popularity each year. 


SALMON—This market continues very 
strong in the face of a pack that appar- 
ently will never equal that of last year. 
Chicago buyers cannot buy the reds they 
need and while the market is strong at 
$31.00 for talls that only tells half the 
story. Pinks are running slightly ahead 
of last year but the drastically reduced 
pack of chums, down about 700,000 cases, 
is expected to create a shortage of pinks 
as well. Demand is heavy and prices are 
strong at $22.00 for talls and $12.50 for 
halves. There are no Puget Sound talls 
offered here and halves are firm at $20.00 
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to $21.00. It looks like a tough situa- 
tion all the way. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—Fruits gen- 
erally have been overshadowed by the 
intense activity on vegetables but dis- 
tributors have been busy and most of the 
industry report sales which are satisfac- 
tory to excellent. Cocktail and pears 
caught the most attention and some can- 
ners have already withdrawn from the 
market until they can digest sales to this 
point. Cocktail has been selling here on 
the basis of $12.75 for choice tens with 
24s at $3.50 and 303s at $2.25. These 
prices carried an early shipments dis- 
count of on tens, 10¢ on and 5e 
on 303s. The trade here are running very 
short on pears and early shipments are 
going to be heavy. Sales to this point 
have been on the basis of $12.50 for 
choice tens, $3.40 for 2%s and $2.20 for 
303s with the market appearing firm. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Heat Wave Hits California—Dry Beans Dull 
—Tomato Deliveries Still Behind But Ex- 
pected To Gain Rapidly With Heat—Pear 
Openings Slightly Below Last Year—Olive 
Demand Strong—Boysenberries Getting At- 
tention—Pumpkin Offered—Price Revisions 
On Corn—Salmon Tight—Tuna Unchanged. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Sept. 8, 1955 


HEAT WAVE—California has _liter- 
ally been gasping the past week over the 
sudden and drastic change in weather 
conditions throughout the state. The 
cool spring and early summer months re- 
tarded the maturing of crops and har- 
vesting has been two and three weeks 
later than usual. Weather Bureau offi- 
cials report that last month was the cool- 
est August in the past seventeen years. 
The heat wave of the past week set new 
records in some instances, with Los An- 
geles reporting an all-time record of 110 
degrees, and with all parts of the state 
reporting near-record heat. Some cro} 
losses are being reported, but canners do 
not expect their packs to be affected ma 
terially. Advefse weather conditions in 
some other parts of the country ar 
bringing about increased demands fo) 
many California canned products, with 
the result that many lines are alread) 
quite closely sold up. 


DRY BEANS—The California dr) 
bean market is still on the slow side 
with canners generally awaiting mor 
settled conditions before replenishin; 
stocks. Bright, hot weather has hastene: 
maturity of the new crop and harvest- 
ing is getting into full swing. In some 
districts high temperatures have resulte:' 
in reduction in yields. Small white bean 
are in very light supply but buyers al 
not anxious to make purchases at pre 
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vailing quotations of $13.50 per 100 
porinds. 


rOMATOES — Deliveries of tomatoes 
to canners are still well below those of 
la t year to a corresponding date, despite 
the marked increase in acreage, but 
with warmer weather these are expected 
to gain rapidly in volume. At this writ- 
ing, some plants have not as yet com- 
meneed operations. Total deliveries to 
ecanners for the seascn to Aug. 26 had 
amounted to but 43,410 tons, against 
76,756 tons to this date last year, ac- 
cording to the report of the Canners 
League of California. A steady business 
continues on new pack with much of this 
on the basis of about $2.45 for No. 2% 
faney and $1.80 on standard. Juice is a 
strong item with some featured lines 
quoted on the basis of $1.15 for No. 2 
faney, $2.57% for 46 oz. and $3.80 for 
No. 10. Not all canners have come out 
with prices on tomato paste, but some 
business has been reported on No. 10 
fancy at $11.75 a dozen. 


PEARS — Some opening prices on 
Bartlett pears are making an appear- 
ance, with these running slightly below 
those of last year. Fancy No. 2% are 
being offered at $3.85, choice at $3.40 
and standard at $3.15. Choice No. 10 is 
cffered at $12.50 and standard at $11.50. 
Some early deliveries to canners have 
failed to pass inspection and considerable 
fruit is being shunted to the fresh mar- 
kets. 


OLIVES—The demand for California 
canned ripe olives continues strong with 
some canners sold up on certain sizes. 
Most members of the trade seem to feel 
that with a shorter crop in prospect and 
an increased demand higher prices are in 
order. New lists are being brought out 
by some with the upward trend in evi- 
dence. Trade leaders suggest that since 
higher prices seem inevitable for the 
new pack a modest advance at this time 
will help pave the way. The final report 
of the Olive Sign-up Committee of the 
industry which acted recently on the 
matter of continuing a marketing order 
has been made. This indicates that 61 
percent of the growers, producing 69 
percent of the crop last year, favored 
continuing the marketing order, with its 
advertising plan. However, twelve can- 
ners declined to sign for continuance of 
the plan, with eleven in favor of it. 


SWELL ALLOWANCE—Many (Cali- 
fornia canners are notifying their trade 
of a reduction in the time-honored swell 
allowance. Where this was formerly a 
quarterly of one percent, it is now being 
reduced to one eighth of one percent. 
Members of the trade point out that 
swells in any product are now few and 
far between, with this attributed to bet- 
ter cans and better canning techniques. 


BOYSENBERRIES — Boysenberries 
are coming in for increased attention as 
a Pacific Coast pack, with packs made in 
both California and in the Pacific North- 


west. A nationally advertised brand is 
offered at $1.45 for buffet and at $2.60 
for No. 303 glass. 


PUMPKIN—Pumpkin of Pacific Coast 
pack is also coming in for increased at- 
tention, now that the packing season is 
at hand. The No. 303 size is being of- 
fered at $1.15 and No. 2% at $1.65. 


CORN—Some price revisions have 
been made on corn of Pacific Northwest 
pack, with those of a nationally adver- 
tised brand now listed as $1.75 a dozen 
for No. 303 cream style golden corn, 12 
oz. vacuum pack whole kernel and No. 
303 brine pack whole kernel. Brine pack 
whole kernel in buffet size is quoted at 
$1.15 and cream style in buffet at 
$1.12%. 


SALMON — The demand for canned 
salmon of Alaska pack has been such 
that some of the larger operators are 
sold up almost before deliveries have 
been commenced. One canner who came 
out late last month with prices, has al- 
ready withdrawn on one item in the list, 
chum salmon, and has advanced the 
price on sockeye red salmon halves from 
an opening of $19.50 to $20.50. 


TUNA—A month ago the price paid 
California fishermen for  albacore 
dropped from $360 a ton to $310. Late 
in August the price was revised upward 
to $330 a ton and fishermen have re- 
sumed operations. Prices of the canned 
product remain as in recent weeks. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified.) 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Fey. All Gr. No. 2 
Colossal 5.00 
Mammoth 4.90 
Large 4.85 
Gr. & Wh., Tips, Colossal............ 4.35 
Ungraded 3.65 
No. 10 Cut Spears 16.00-16.50 
Pic., all Gr., Mam.-Lge.............00+ 3.30 
2.8714 
N. J., Fey. All Gr. No. 300 
Mammoth Spears 4.10 
Large Spears 3.95-4.00 
Mid-W., Fey All Gr. Cuts & Tips 
No. 8 oz 1.65 
No. 1 Pic 1.77% 
No. 300 2.30 
No. 10 16.00 
BEANS, StrINGLESS, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
No. 303 1.35-1.60 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
Fey., 3 sv., Cut, No. 303.............. 1.60 
No. 10 8.75 
Ex. Std., Cut Gr., 8 ooz....... -90-.9214 
No. 303 1.25 
No. 2% 2.00 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
No. 2% 1.70-1.75 
No. 10 5.50-6.25 
New York & Pa. 
Wh., Fey., 2 sv., No. 3083....2.50-2.75 
3 sv. 2.35 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., 
Cut, Fey., 4 sv., 551.60 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 303... 1.30-1.35 
Fey., Fr. Style, Cut, 
No. 303 1.50 
Fey., 3 sv., cut, wax, 
1.75-1.85 
No. 10 8.75 
WISCONSIN 
Gr. Wh., Fey., 2 sv., No. 303......2.35 


13.50-13.75 


2.05 


No. 10 12.25-12.50 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., -1.50-1.60 
No. 10 8.75 
No. 10 7.75-8.00 
No. 10 7.50 


Ex. Std., 5 sv., 


1,15-1.25 


No. 10 5.75-6.00 
No. 10 5.00-5.75 
Wax, Cut, Fey., 3 sv.........000 1.65-1.70 
No. 10 9.25-9.60 
4 sv. 1.50-1.55 
No. 10 8.50 
5 sv. 1.25-1.30 
N.W. & Cal. Blue Lakes 
Wh., Fey., 2 sv., No. 303....2.25-2.40 
No. 10 13.00 
2.15-2.20 
No. 10 12.50 
Vertical, Fey., 3 sv., No. 303......2.45 
4 sv., No. 303 2.321% 
No. 10 10.50 
4 BV., NO. 1.70 
No. 10 9.35 
Ex. 4 sv., No. 1.65 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., No. 1.45 
oa No. 10 8.35 
4 Ozarks, Std. Cut, Gr. 3038’s..1.00-1.05 
No. 10 5.00-5.50 
j Ex. Std., No. 303 1.10 
Texas, Std., Cut, No. 303............ 1.05 
No. 10 5.50 


BEANS, LIMA 


MIDWEST 
Fey. Tiny Gr., No. 308........2.00-2.30 
Sm. a No. 303 2.00 
No. 11.50 
Fey. Wh., No. 308......... 
No. 10. 9.50 
Tri-STATES 
Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 308......2.40-2.45 
Small 1.95 
Medium 1.75 
Ex. Std. Gr. & Wh., No. 308......1.35 
St. Gr. & Wh., No. 308............000 1.10 
No. 10 7.50 
BEETS 
Md., Fey. cut, Diced 303s....1.00-1.05 
Fey., Sliced No. 1.15-1.20 
WISCONSIN 
Fey., S1., No. 8 
1.15-1.20 
No. 10 6.00 
Diced, No. 303 1.00 
Ba. 10. 4.75-5.00 
Cut, No. 303 1.00 
No. 10 5.00 
N. Y. Fey., Cut & Diced 308s..1.05-1.10 
Sliced 303s 1.25 
CARROTS 
Wis., Fancy, Diced, 
No. 303 1.00 
No. 10 5.00 
Md., Fey., Diced, No. 303........... 1.10 
No. 10 5.50-5.75 
CORN 


MARYLAND (many withdrawn) 
W.K. & C.S. Golden 


Fey., No. 303 1,50-1.55 
No. 10 9.00 
8.00 
Shoepeg, Fey., No. 303........ 1.60-1.65 
No. 10 9.25 
No. 10 8.50 


Mipwest (few quotations) 
W.K. & C.S. Golden 


Me, BOB 1.45-1.50 
12 oz. vac 1.50 
No. 10 9.00-9.25 

Ex. Std., No. 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 

No. 10 6.50-7.00 


PEAS (New Pack) 
Maryland Alaskas 


No. 10 11.50-12.00 
No. 10 9.00-9.50 
Ex. Std., 2 sv., No. 308........ 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.00 
3 sv., No. 303 1.40 
No. 10 7.50 
4 sv., No. 303 1.35 
No. 10 7.00 
No. 10 7.00 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
Ungraded, No. 308 1.20 
No. 10 6.65 
Maryland Sweets 
Fey., Ung., No. 1.50-1.55 
No. 10 8.50-9.00 
Ex. Std., Ung., No. 303........ 1.30-1.35 
No. 10 7.50 
Std., Ung., No. 308............. 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 7.00 
Midwest Alaskas 
Fey., 1 sv., No. 303 2.50 
No. 10 13.50 
No. 10 12.25 
1.65-1.70 
No. 10 9.00-9.25 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 308........ 1.40-1.45 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
1.30-1.35 
No. 10 7.25 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
Midwest Sweets 
Fey., 4 sv., No. 303 1.55 
No. 10 8.25 
5 sv., No. 3038 1.45 
No. 10 7.75 
Ungraded, No. 303 1.55 
No. 10 8.25 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Ex. Std., 4 sv. & Ung., No. 303..1.35 


No. 10 7.50 
5 sv., No. 303 1.30 
No. 10 7.25 
PUMPKIN 
Midwest, Fey., No. 303..(nom.) 1.05 
) 5.25 
SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest & N. withdrawn 
SPINACH 
Tri-State, Fey., 8 02. -80 
No. 303 1.20-1.25 
No. 2% 1.80-1.85 
No. 10 6.00-6.25 
Ozark, BUG 1.55-1.60 
No. 5.25-5.50 
Calif., Tey. B 
No. 
No. 2% 1.55-1.80 
No. 10 4.60-5.50 
TOMATOES 
Tri-STATES (most withdrawn) 
No. 10 8.50 
No. 10 7.75 
Withdrawn 
INDIANA, Ex, Std., No. 1............ 1.15 
Bid. Me. BOB. 1.40-1.55 
No. 2% 2.35-2.45 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
No. 2% 
No. 10 7.50 
Calif., S.P., No. 303..1.60-1.70 
No. 2.00 
No. 2.45-2.50 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 
Ex. Std., No. 303 1.40 
No. 2% 2.05 
No. 2% 1.80 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
No. 303 1.15 
TOMATO CATSUP 
Calif., Fey., 14 1.6214-1.70 
No. 10 
No. 10 11.00 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
6.75 
No. 10 (per doz.)..........11.00-15.50 
Md, Fey., 100/6 Nom. 
TOMATO PUREE 
Calif., Fey., 1.06, No. 308......1.42%4 
No. 2% 2.20 
No. 10 7.00 
No. 10 6.50 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
East, Fey., No. 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 
Calif. (gravensteins) 
No. 303, Fey 1.45 
No. 10 8.75 
APRICOTS (New Pack) 
Halves, Fey., No. 3.45-3.50 
..11.60-12.15 
10.15-10.75 
Std., No. 2% 2.60-2.70 
No. 10 9.15-9.75 
Fey., Wh. Peeled, No. 2%.......... 3.50 
Unpeeled 2.27% 
CHERRIES (New Pack) 
R.S.P., Water, No. 303........ 1.80-1.85 
No, 2 2.10 
No. 10 10.25 
Calif., R.A., Fey., No. 2%4......... 4.20 
Choice, 8 oz 1.50 
No. 303 2.60 
No. 2% 4.00 
14.25-15.00 
Std., No. 2% 4.00 
Northwest, R.A., Ch., 8 02.......0+ 1.40 
No. 303 2.42% 
No. 2% 3.95 


No. 10 13.90 


COCKTAIL 
Fey., No. 308...... 2.30 
No. 2% 3.65 
No. 10 18.25 
Choice, No. 3038 2.25 
No. 2% .... 
No. 10 
HES 
Calif., Cling, Fey., No. 303..2.00-2.05 
No. 2% 3.10-3.20 
11.00 
Choice, No. 1.8714-1.90 
..2.8214-2.90 
..10.25-10.50 
Std., No. 303 1.774-1.80 
2.6214-2.6714 
No. 10 9.40-9.60 
Elberta, Fey., No. 
11.50 
2.95 
PEARS 
Calif. & N.W., Fey., No. 303....2.35 
No. 2% 3.85 
No. 10 13.50 
Choice, No. 303 2.20-2.25 
No. 2% 3.40 
No. 10 12.50 
Std., No. 303 2.00 
No. 2% 3.15 
No. 10 11.50 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fcy., Sl., No. 2.......... 2.95 
No. 2% 3.45 
No. 10 13.10 
Crushed, No. 2 2.40 
No. 2% 2.95 
No. 10 9.60 
2.40 
No. 2% 2.85 
No. 10 12.00 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2... 2.25 
No. 2% 2.70 
10.60-10.80 
PRUNE PLUMS 
No. 10 
N. Y., Ch., No. 303 1.55 
No. 2% 2.25 
No. 10 7.75 
JUICES 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
Withdrawn 
Withdrawn 
No. 10 4.80 
GRAPEFRUIT 
Fla., No. 2 8714 
46 oz. 1.85-1.90 
No. 10 3.85 
ORANGE 
Withdrawn 
Withdrawn 
No. 10 5.50 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.00 
46 oz. 2.12% 
No. 10 4.40 
TOMATO 
46 oz. 2.30-2.50 
46 2.50-2.60) 
46 oz. 2.35-2.4 
No. 10 4.51) 
46 02 
No. 10 
FISH 
SALMON—PEr CASE 
Alaska, Red, No. 1T......... 32.00-33.' | 
Pink, Tall, |) 
12.50-13..) 
10.50-11..0 
SARDINES—Per Case 
Maine, %4 Oil 7.50 
TUNA—Par Case 
Fey., White Meat, 14’s......12.50-14 25 
Fey., Light Meat, 14’s......11.50-12.0 
Std., Light Meat................ 10.50-11.00 
10.00-10 50 
Grated 7.75-8.00 
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